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INTRODUCTION 


Before I add my commentary to Mr. Beaufoy Barry's 
admirable little handbook I would like to repeat the 
advice which, as manager of a theatre, I give many 
times a week—‘‘ Do not attempt the theatre as a pro- 
fession unless you are absolutely certain that you will 
be miserable in any other career.” 

I see that the author holds out the rather tempting 
hope that it is possible to combine another career with 
that of acting. Although an artist may find time for 
journalism to a small extent, or an actress earn a litile 
extra money at needlework or acting as a mannequin, 
most professions are too overcrowded already these days 
for them to have vacancies for “ casuals,” and indeed 
a great deal of an artist’s success lies in being on the 
spot in an emergency, which 1s impossible if he t8 
following another profession. I have, however, known 
many excellent actors who started on the stage when 
trained to another profession ; and who not only brought 
to their theatrical career a wider experience than the 
average beginner, but had an alternative profession on 
which to fall back in the event of an accident or 
approaching old age making it difficult for them to 
get engagemenis. 

To the “‘ side-lines’”’ which the author has not men- 
tioned I would add that a knowledge of period dressing, 
and the ability to design costumes and scenery, 1s often 
a valuable aid to an actor seeking an engagement ; 
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particularly with a Repertory Company. This prob- 
ably has its own wardrobe and scenery ; and knowledge 
of costume and scenic design ts very helpful. 

In this connectton I should like to endorse Mr. 
Barry’s opinion that repertory work is the finest train- 
tng possible for the beginner. I also feel that the 
grind of touring 18 likely to be of far greater avail than 
altendance at some dramatic school, because in the 
former you get the practical experience of playing before 
a paying audience, which is the quickest way of all to 
learn the actor’s job. I realize that the theoretical side 
can be taught in a school ; but only actual stage expert- 
ence can give the power to get in touch with the audience, 
which 18 the secret of so much theatrical success. 

I also want to say that I agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. Barry’s contention that an individual artist must 
give way in his private conception of a part to that 
of the producer. The latter sees the play as a whole ; 
the artist very rarely sees more than his own part in 
at, and no production 18s really worth while, however 
good individual performances may be, unless it has 
achieved unity. 

I would like to add that, to my mind, a book such as 
this, which will enable a new-comer to enter the theatrical 
world with some idea of its etiquette, 1s long overdue, 
and I feel sure that Mr. Barry’s advice will be of the 
greatest service to those who feel that they cannot keep 
off the stage, and will save them from many an error 
which in their ignorance they might have committed. 


LILnIAN BAyYtuis. 


FOREWORD 


Drar Mr. Barry, 


It ts a most difficult task you have given me, 
What can one say in a foreword on such a subject 
‘* How to Succeed on the Stage”? Lots of people will 
say that it is luck, or chance, or whatever pet word they 
are in the habit of using. I swppose there 18 something 
tn chance. I myself happened to be born just in time to 
be ready for the Abbey Theatre movement when it started ; 
but if I had not had the plodding temperament or the 
“grit” (shall we call it ?) to work for two years under 
a teacher studying voice-production, reading everything 
on which I could lay my hands relating to the subject, 
going to plays—the best—whenever possible with the 
aforesaid teacher, who pointed out to me the differences 
between good and bad performances, I wonder whether 
I should ever have risen to whatever fame the gods have 
chosen to bestow upon me. 

I feel sure your little book will fill a need; and I 
only hope and pray that every budding actor and actress 
will procure a copy of tt at once. 

Each chapter is to my mind a gem, and wf the actor- 
reader will only “‘read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest” wt, he will find vt of inestimable service. 

I luke all your chapters, but Chapter VI appeals 
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to me most particularly as one that will be of the greatest 
possible use to the young actor and actress. The thing 
I notice so markedly with beginners ta that they forget 
the play in the “‘ part’”’—and forget also the people 
who are on the stage with them. It ts a constant annoy- 
ance to see a young actor or actress fidgeting with 
dress or handkerchief when another is saying a vital 
line of the play. One of the greatest lessons I learned 
at my own theatre, the Abbey, in the beginning, was to 
KEEP sTrILL. Jf I ran a School of Acting, I would 
have a special class for this alone. 

I do hope that your book will meet with the success 
that tt deserves. It 1s one of the best and most helpful 
I have read. I thank you for the honour you have 
done me in asking me to write the foreword, and whatever 
I lack in this “‘ part’ is amply made up for by you. 

I can only say again that I hope the book will soon 
be in the hands of every young actor and actress, and 
that they may profit by tt. 

Wishing you every success, 


I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Sara ALLGOOD. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Tus little book is not a Guide to Elocution, nor 
does it contain any elaborate exposition of stage- 
craft. The libraries teem with such works—the field 
is over-cultivated rather than neglected. Equally, 
the Cinema stage and the “ Variety’ profession are 
left untouched. Both these callings, in respect of 
their art and their machinery, are so distinct from 
the purely theatrical stage that it would be difficult, 
if not wholly impossible, to treat them adequately 
in a small volume of this kind. 

Moreover, the writer has not thought fit to offer 
an opinion as to the desirability or undesirability of 
adopting the theatrical calling. He merely presents 
a considerable number of facts which he hopes and 
believes may prove of permanent value, not only to 
the stage-aspirant, but to those young men and women 
who have already begun their careers behind the 
footlights. 


Lonpon, 
October 1926. 
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APPENDIX 


HOW TO SUCCEED ON 
THE STAGE 


CHAPTER I 


HOW TO MAKE A BEGINNING 


BEFORE a young man ur young woman definitely 
decides tu adopt the stage as a means of livelihood, 
the following questions should be answered as con- 
scientiously as pessible :— 


1. Have I a fairly good appearance, a decent general 
education, a good speaking voice ? 

2. Am I taking up this work merely to gratify my 
vanity and love of applause or ao I love the art of 
acting and intend to work honestly and laboriously ? 

3. In the event of engayements being on occasions 
very limited, am I suificiently bold-hearted to con- 
i-inplate doing other work of a less interesting nature 
tu fill in the intervals ? 

4. Have I a good asset in the shape of a resolute, 
not too sensitive character, which will enable me to 
endure the thousand snubs and rebuffs which come 
to all players throughout their careers ? 


It is important that these questions should be satis- 
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factorily encountered. The stage, like most callings, 
is overcrowded, and unless the aspirant possesses 
a moderately good appearance, education and voice, 
he stands a very poor chance of securing an engage- 
ment of any kind. Again, to undertake the profession 
as a means of gratifying vanity is a serious mistake. 
Too often that gratification is not realized, and the 
disappointed actor or actress abandons the profession 
or drifts on for years at a starvation salary. 

The third question is also important. Every 
actor and actress should be able, when required, to 
undertake some other work. The nature of that 
work will be suggested in a future chapter. 

The final question speaks for itself and needs no 
comment. 

Now these questions having been satisfactorily 
disposed of, and the aspirant having decided that 
he is fitted for the profession, the engrossing business 
of making a beginning claims our attention. 

In former times it was held that the school of 
actual experience was the only academy worth 
serious consideration. White-haired old actors de- 
clared that one could not gain sufficient confidence 
in a classroom to fit one for the open stage. But 
nowadays an entirely different view prevails not 
only among the higher class of actors and actresses, 
but among the managerial classes likewise. 

There is no doubt that a thorough training in one 
of the Dramatic Schools not only fits the prospective 
actor for his work, but enables him to obtain an 
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engagement with far greater ease. Moreover, for 
those people who wish to avoid the long, long round 
of the provinces, a really good school is often a very 
useful aid. Many, if not all, managers nowadays 
go direct to these academies for their recruits. They 
attend the exhibition performances givan from time 
to time and pick out young men and women who 
display outstanding talent. Thus, a clever young 
actor may obtain through a school an engagement 
in town which in the former rough-and-tumble days 
of touring life might have taken him years to secure. 
And perhaps he might have grown old without 
gaining it. 

Yes, a school is undoubtedly useful, but it must 
be the right school. And there are not many in 
existence. Many of the smaller institutions are 
merely fee-snatching enterprises run by men of small 
experience in aught but the fleecing of innocent 
victims. 

At a good school, the embryo actor learns to 
recite, to dance, fence, sing (more or less), and to 
gain some knowledge of the technique of acting. 
Acting at its best can perhaps never be taught. 
But there are a hundred things which can be im- 
parted by a good teacher, and without those facts 
well driven into his brain the actor will find himself 
awkward, and perhaps even helpless, when at last 
he faces his audience ! 

The fees at the leading academies are not high, but 
on the other hand they are not very low. Therefore 
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it is impossible for young men and women who are 
practically without resources to attend. The ques- 
tion arises: How are these less lucky persons to 
learn their business ? 

They must start from the foot of the ladder. 
They must “‘ walk on” in some London production 
—and if this is impracticable owing to the number 
of trained and experienced people who daily apply 
for ‘‘ walking on” posts, then the only alternative 
is to go “on tour” at an infinitesimal salary to 
begin. 

How is this to be done ? 

The aspirant should buy a copy of the Stage or 
Era (published respectively on Thursdays and Wed- 
nesdays), and then search the columns of the adver- 
tisements until he finds one that runs something 
after this fashion. 


Smartt Part Gentleman Required for Long Tour. Must 
assist with §.M. State age, height, experience, and salary 
required to 





Now it is obvious that here the inexperienced 
applicant is handicapped by the fact that he has 
had no experience. But this drawback will not 
matter much if he is willing to make himself generally 
useful. 

Assisting with “S.M.” means taking part in 
stage-management. Novices are often selected for 
this work, which at times is simple enough and merely 
consists in carrying out orders given by the stage- 
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manager. A summary of the chief duties of this 
official is given in another chapter. 

Here is a specimen of the letter which the aspirant 
should write : and, if the present scribe may be for- 
given for recording a personal note, he would mention 
that he himself never attended a stage academy but 
obtained his first engagement by writing exactly 
such a letter :— 


Drak Sim, 

Referring to your advertisement for Small Part 
Gentleman, I beg to offer you my services. I have had no 
regular stage experience beyond the usual amateur routine, 
but I would be willing to make myself generally useful and 
to assist in stage-management to the best of my ability. 

I am twenty-one years of age, 5 feet 9 inches tall, have a 
decent appearance and a good speaking voice. I am a hard 
worker and anxious to learn my business. 

I enclose a recent photograph and stamped envelope for 
the return of the same. 

As regards salary, I would accept at the beginning anything 
you might care to offer. 

Yours, etc., 


A word about photographs. It is worse than useless 
to send a faded and dingy specimen. Unless the 
photograph is recent and in good condition, it is 
better to dispense with the ceremony of forwarding 
it. A few shillings spent on some decent postcard 
portraits may prove a very excellent investment for 
the embryo actor and actress. 

There is another way of making a beginning, but 
it is not to be recommended in all cases. A man 
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may join a small theatrical club—make acquaint- 
ances—and thus secure an initial engagement of 
more or less value. But the temptations to loaf 
and chatter offered by clubs perhaps outweigh any 
advantages in the shape of possible engagements. 
The earnest aspirant would do better to attend a 
school if he can afford the fees. If he cannot, the 
letter quoted above may help him to make quite a 
good start at no distant date. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW TO STUDY A PART 


THE engagement once secured, the actor is faced 
with the task of studying his part. It frequently 
presents difficulties which the innocent aspirant has 
not imagined. 

The amateur actor usually enjoys the privilege 
of handling the complete book of the play. The pro- 
fessional player is handed merely his own part. It 
contains the words which he has to speak, and the 
tail-end of other performers’ words. These tail-end 
excerpts are technically called “‘cues.” Too often 
they are so brief that they convey practically none 
in the way of meaning. 

That is why it is of the highest importance that 
the actor should keep his ears well open at the first 
few rehearsals. He then gets the chance to discover 
exactly what the cues really signify. In fact, the 
experienced artiste usually at the opening rehearsals 
attaches more importance to his cues than to his 
own lines. This is a very important, vital point, 
and should be remembered by all beginners. Other- 
wise, they will find themselves utterly “ at sea.” 

How should a man study his part? (And before 
this little handbook proceeds farther let it be dis- 
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tinctly understood that when the word “ man” is 
used the other sex is included.) 

‘Lhe speediest way of memorizing any kind of 
part is undoubtedly by writing it out very slowly, 
pondering each line as it is written. At the con- 
clusion of each page the words should again be read 
over and repeated aloud. If the part is written out 
hurriedly and mechanically the process serves nothing 
as & means of memorizing. 

In those cases, however, where speedy study is 
not essential, and where a performer has perhaps 
three to four weeks in which to gain a knowledge of 
his part, the writing process can be avoided. The 
part can be merely read over and over again—in 
the train, in the bus, in restaurants, indeed anywhere 
and at any convenient time. 

Perhaps the most useful “study” of all is what 
is called ‘‘ bed-study.’”’ Take the part to bed with 
you and go over the lines before dropping off to sleep. 
In the morning you will be surprised to discover how 
much you know of it. It may have seemed to you 
when you switched off the light that you hardly 
knew a dozen lines, but with the coming of the 
morning quite a lot will have sunk into your brain. 
Some actors hold that twenty minutes’ ‘‘ bed-study ”’ 
is worth sixty minutes’ daytime work ! 

And they are probably quite right ! 

Certain players have their own methods, some of 
them eccentric. For instance, one famous actor 
used to study in his bath. Sir George Alexander 
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would walk along country roads intoning his lines, 
sometimes being mistaken by rustics for an escaped 
patient from a neighbouring institution! Another 
well-known player speaks his words into a gramophone, 
and then makes the machine repeat the lines over and 
over again until he is entirely familiar with them. 
This kind of memory is called the “‘ ear’ memory, as 
distinct from the “eye”? memory that relies upon 
the reading over of the words. 

Whatever the method of “study,” however, it 
is perhaps well for the actor not to memorize too 
thoroughly before the opening rehearsal. It often 
happens that “cuts’’ are made in the parts. Then 
the man who has become “word perfect”? has a 
lot to unlearn, and sometimes finds himself in consider- 
able difficulty. The best plan is to gain a good general 
knowledge of the part before rehearsal, and to com- 
plete the process as soon as possible afterwards. 

Another point to remember is this. Never study 
when you are very tired or very worried unless time 
presses so heavily that you cannot help yourself. 
The tired or harassed brain usually revolts against 
the cramming of words into the memory-cells. 

To many actors—especially those accustomed to 
Repertory work—‘ study” is a very simple thing, 
and is regarded as a mere trifle. To others, accus- 
tomed to long London “runs,’”’ the process is a 
species of nightmare. That is why every young 
actor should make a point of gaining as much exper!- 
ence as possible in Repertory work, and the work 
in question is dealt with in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER Il 


HOW TO BEHAVE AT REHEARSALS 


REHEARSALS in the majority of London and pro- 
vincial theatres are usually ‘“called”’ for 10.30, 
11.0, or 11.80 a.m. The word “called” is used 
advisedly, for in too many cases they do not actually 
start until some time after the appointed hour. It 
is true that since the Actors’ Association secured 
payment for rehearsals, far less time has been wasted 
with needless delays, but even now there is con- 
siderable room for improvement. 

Rehearsals are conducted on the stage of the 
theatre or in certain halls. Sometimes the Masonic 
room or other public apartment of an hotel is used 
for the purpose. 

The young actor who wishes to make a good 
impression should turn up as well dressed as he can 
contrive. In few professions do clothes go farther 
than in the theatrical calling. A shabby-looking man 
usually finds it hard to get an engagement, and when 
he has secured it he meets snubs and unkindness. 
This attitude on the part of the management is 
possibly due to a theory that if a man is slovenly 
off the stage he will present the same appearance 
when he treads the boards. 
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The first duty of an actor af rehearsal is similar 
to the duty of a soldier. 

He mist obey orders ! 

The young player, accustomed to amateur per- 
formances, will probably turn up for an initial re- 
hearsal, prepared to show people what he can do with 
his part. He has invented various kinds of stage 
‘“‘ business,” and is anxious to displé&y his talent. In 
all probability a very rude disillusionment awaits him. 

He will find first of all that at the opening rehearsal 
very little attention is given to the business of acting. 
The ‘stage positions’ have to be considered, and 
this is sometimes a complicated process. 

EVERY MOVEMENT ON THE STAGE IS RIGIDLY 
FIXED. Nothing is left to chance or to the caprice 
of the moment. 

In the case of an entirely new “ production,” the 
*““ producer’? comes down to rehearsal with the 
principal positions roughly sketched out on the 
‘“seript’’ of the play, but these are frequently 
modified and altered during the first few days. 
Where, however, a piece has already been produced, 
the actor finds every “ position” clearly typed upon 
his part. The novice may find certain directions 
rather puzzling. For instance :— 


Enter to begin R.U.E. Cross down R.c. and come to table 
down Rk. 


In plain English this means that the actor is 
“‘on”’ at the beginning of the scene. He enters 
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from the Right Upper Entrance and crosses down 
stage to the point a little right of the centre, and 
thence to a table set in the right-hand corner close 
to the footlights. 

This sounds easy enough when once the meaning 
is grasped, but the process is not easy for a novice. 
To undertake the movements indicated in a natural 
manner, 80 as to obviate the impression that they 
have been formally arranged, involves a certain 
experience and knowledge. In fact, one can usually 
recognize a practised actor by the manner in which 
he makes his entrance and takes up his positions. 

The memorizing of the various positions, crosses, 
and movements is one of the hardest tasks that fall 
to the stage novice. Unless he can concentrate on 
this task and show certain intelligence, he will have 
a very rough time at the hands of the producer. 

A point which cannot be emphasized too often is 
that the player should never in any circumstances 
argue with the person who is directing the rehearsals. 
The actor may have his own idea as to how a scene 
should be played or a line spoken. But if it is not 
the producer’s way, he must abandon his views on 
the instant. Chaos would ensue if every artiste 
insisted on his own viewpoint. 

The question is sometimes asked : Should an actor 
do all he knows at rehearsal, and go through his 
part as “at night’? Here again this matter rests 
with the producer. One man will merely require 
the company to indicate roughly what they intend 
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to do, leaving the genuine acting until the later 
repetitions. Another producer will insist upon a 
full-blooded intense performance within the first 
week of rehearsals. Personally the writer inclines 
to the former method. If people begin “ acting ”’ 
too soon, they grow sick of their parts long before 
the opening night. Moreover, they make great 
demands on their voices, and that often accounts for 
considerable hoarseness when the first-night ordeal at 
length arrives. 

Apart from technical matters, an actor cannot 
show too much interest in his work at rehearsal. 
A producer will forgive a great deal to a man who 
comes to him after the repetition and earnestly asks 
for advice as to any vital point. But this advice 
should be sought arrTER the rehearsal, and never, if 
possible, during its actual course. 

The young actor anxious to succeed should remain 
on the stage throughout the rehearsal, and not hang 
about in corridors or elsewhere during those scenes 
where he is not concerned. It often happens that 
a producer will suddenly “‘ go back” to a former 
scene, and then, if the persons required cannot be 
found immediately, trouble ensues. More than one 
artiste within the writer’s own experience has 
found himself summarily dismissed for this very 
default. 

Another important point to remember is this. 
that one should continue to ‘‘ hold the book” (as 
the technical phrase goes) until the order is given 
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that books are to be dispensed with. Many young 
and vain actors who pride themselves on their quick 
study endeavour to go through their parts at the 
fourth or fifth rehearsal without reference to the 
typed words. They THINK they know their lines, 
but they merely have a hazy notion. As a result, the 
other members of the company get wrong “ cues,” 
and general confusion follows at once. This sugges- 
tion, however, applies only to plays which are 
rehearsed for several weeks. 

In Repertory Companies where a new piece is 
produced weekly, “‘ books’’ are usually put away 
after the fourth or fifth repetition. But members of 
such companies are always more or less very quick 
studies, and can accommodate themselves to the 
limited period. 

A final word on the question of keeping one’s 
temper at rehearsals. It sometimes happens that an 
actor is “ taken back ”’ in a certain line or intonation 
a dozen or even two dozen times. The strain on the 
nerves is appalling. Nevertheless, the much-tried 
victim should endeavour to retain his self-control. 
The writer has known men break under the strain— 
has seen them fling down their parts and walk out of 
the theatre. Much as one may sympathize with a 
person of sensitive temperament exposed to this 
ordeal, one cannot commend his action. Once let 
an actor get a reputation for flinging up his parts 
and he will speedily find that he has no parts to 
abandon. 
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The managements simply refuse to have anything 
to do with him. 

The late John Beauchamp once told the present 
scribe that in his younger days he was sometimes 
so badgered at rehearsal that he forgot the words— 
the name of the play which he was rehearsing—and 
his own name as well. But Beauchamp lived to make 
a very considerable name and success, and his example 
should hearten young actors smarting under the 
lash of an over-conscientious and perhaps tyrannical 
producer. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW TO MAKE UP 


THis chapter does not endeavour to afford a com- 
plete exposition of the intricate and many-sided art 
of make-up. There are quite a number of books on 
the subject, but a brief study of those volumes 
will at once show how difficult it is to dogmatize 
on an art, the details of which must be left to a very 
great extent to the individual performer. The face 
and features of every man differ, therefore a make-up 
suitable for one may not be suitable for another. In 
these pages a few broad hints will be put forward, 
and that is all. 

There is one golden rule which cannot be too much 
emphasized. Never overdo make-up. It is far, far 
better that the reverse should happen. Indeed, the 
tendency nowadays in all the best theatres is to use 
as little make-up as possible. Men and women are 
selected for parts which to a great extent they will 
“look ”’ without resorting to much artifice. 

And now a few words concerning the actual process 
of painting the face. 

First of all the face should be washed thoroughly 
clean, and dried. Then coco-nut oil or coco-nut 
butter should be well rubbed into the skin, but 
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removed immediately afterwards. By this means 
the subsequent coat or coats of grease-paint will not 
sink into the surface, and can be easily removed 
after the performance. 

The next process is to apply the flesh-tints required. 
Grease-paints are numbered. Thus No. 1 is a very 
light flesh colour; No. 14, No. 2, and No. 3 are 
several shades darker. No. 4 is a strong, ruddy tint 
frequently used for open-air people—sailors, country- 
men and such-like. No. 5 is a very light yellow, and 
forms sometimes the groundwork for ‘old men” 
characters. No. 6 is a darker shade of the same 
colour. No. 7 is a brownish hue, and is frequently 
used for mulatto parts. No. 8 is a reddish-brown, 
and so on. <A complete list of shades will be 
found in the circulars issued by any firm producing 
stage requisites. 

The paint should be applied to the face with the 
tips of the fingers and rubbed into the skin in such 
manner as to produce a clean, even surface. The 
process should be carried out very carefully, and 
never hurried. Moreover, care should be taken 
to paint part of the neck and ears as well as the 
face, otherwise the sharp contrast between the genuine 
colour of the skin and the make-up will be easily 
recognizable, and what actors call a “ mask ’”’ will be 
sadly in evidence. 

The next task is the painting of the eyes and eye- 
brows. This is done with black and blue lining- 
pencils. The eyebrows should be emphasized to 
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the extent desired. A dark line should then be 
painted under the eyes and a tiny horizontal line at the 
junction of the eyes and cheekbones. This horizontal 
line gives the impression of enlarged eyes. A tiny 
spot of carmine or red should be introduced between 
the corners of the eyes and the nose. This adds to 
the colour and brilliance. 

Finally, the face should be thoroughly powdered 
with violet or other reliable material in order to 
' remove any greasy impression. During hot weather 
it may be necessary to powder the face several times 
during the performance. 

One cannot lay down any hard and fast rules 
as to the tints employed in the above make-up, 
which is destined for what are called “juvenile ”’ 
parts. One man may find “No. 3” and carmine 
a good mixture ; another may adhere to “ No. 34” 
and carmine. “No. 5” and “ No. 9” blended often 
make a good, handsome make-up. 

Actresses frequently supplement the make-up of 
the eyes described above with a judicious painting 
of the eyelids with blue. Certain men occasionally 
indulge in this “ pretty-pretty ’’ process, but it is 
hardly to be advised, as it tends to give the face a 
too effeminate look. 

A word about “‘ old men”’ parts. The groundwork 
may consist of No. 5 grease-paint. Then follows 
a blend of No. 3 or No. 34. The eyebrows should 
be painted white and rubbed awry. Lining may 
be carried out with a lake lining-pencil or with a 
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brown liner. (Lake is a sort of dull reddish colour.) 
The principal lines to emphasize are :— 


1. The vertical lines between the nose. 

2. The lines that run from the tip of the nose to 
the corners of the mouth. 

3. The crow’s-feet. 


What is of equal importance with the lining is the 
‘ high-light.”? In order that the shadow presented 
by the darker colour may be evident, it must be 
thrown up by white or a very light flesh-tint. There- 
fore the actor should take huge care to see that every 
dark line is thrown into relief by a well-shaded 
** high-light.”’ 

All these things cannot be thoroughly taught in 
a book of this kind, or indeed in a book ten times 
its size. The performer must learn by actual experi- 
ence—by trying various methods. For instance, 
one cannot teach the art of lining and the making of 
* high-lights ’’ with any exactitude. One can only 
hazard a few general suggestions. A man who under- 
stands something of painting is in a superior position 
to one who is ignorant, and it is an interesting fact 
that those actors and actresses who in their spare 
time go in for sketching and painting are usually 
brilliant exponents of the art of make-up. 

In this connection the young actor should make 
a point of studying the portraits in picture galleries. 
One can learn an enormous amount concerning 
make-up from Rembrandt and Velasquez. The 
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medium may be different, as of course it is, but the 
principle involved is exactly identical with stage 
facial art. 

‘The lining of an “ old man’s ”’ face is, of course, not 
always sufficient to give the impression required. 
It may be necessary to “sink in’”’ the cheeks. This 
is done by painting them with lake or blue, and then 
toning in these colours. The ‘“‘ high-lights ’” should 
then be added as in the case of the facial lines. 

Wrinkles should never be overdone. Nothing 
presents a more absurd appearance than what 
actors call a ‘“‘Clapham Junction” of forehead 
lines. If an actor is unfortunate enough to possess 
any wrinkles of his own, these should be emphasized 
with a certain moderation. Of course a great deal 
depends on the age involved, but, unless one wishes to 
make up for a person of ninety or more, it is well not 
to paint more than three or four lines at the utmost. 
- How about wigs? Well, wigs should NEVER 
be worn if a man’s own hair will meet the require- 
ments of his part. In the old days there was a 
veritable passion for these coverings, in fact no 
man regarded himself as a full-blown actor unless 
he possessed a perfect panoply of wigs. Nowadays 
one may go to half a dozen West End theatres and 
not behold a single wig from start to finish. 

Nevertheless, wigs are, of course, necessary at 
times. Where possible, it is advisable to have the 
wig specially made. Where this is not practicable 
great care should be taken in procuring a perfect fit. 
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Wig-makers’ assistants are often rather perfunctory 
people. They will offer a man a wig for a certain 
part and tell him that it is “‘just the thing.” The 
young beginner, fancying that the “expert ’”’ must 
know best, accepts the suggestion only to find it 
utterly condemned and banished at the dress- 
rehearsal. Theembryo actor when on a wig-choosing 
expedition should endeavour to secure the aid of an 
experienced friend. 

The question is sometimes asked : Should an actor 
for a part where white hair is needed wear a wig or 
powder his own hair? A very excellent effect can 
often be obtained by the powdering process. But if 
a really good wig can be secured, the latter is perhaps 
preferable, because many men’s hair will not readily 
“take”? the powder, and the process of removing 
it at the end of the play is long-winded and tiresome. 
The writer has known a comrade present a “ piebald ”’ 
appearance throughout the run of a play in 
consequence of the nightly cascade of powder on 
the hair ! 

The fixing of a wig is not an easy task for a beginner. 
The best method is to hold it between the index 
finger and thumb of each hand, grasping the tabs at 
the back. The head should be bent forward and 
the wig then slowly pulled backward until it is firmly 
placed in position. 

If there is a joining-line to a wig, then the junction 
between the rim and the skin-line must be carefully 
painted over with a flesh-tint corresponding to the 
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colour of the remainder of the brow. If the point of 
junction is then well powdered, it will be entirely 
concealed. 

Good wigs are by no means cheap. They may 
cost anything from ten shillings to many pounds. 
Occasionally, however, one may pick up quite a 
good second-hand article in London or the provinces, 
but the cautious actor will invariably have the article 
well cleaned before use. Second-hand dealers are 
not always over-conscientious in this respect. 

Wigs should be well brushed every evening and 
sometimes combed. Moreover, they should be hung 
upon @ peg when not in use, and never thrown care- 
lessly on the dressing-room table. 

Beards, moustaches, and whiskers can be bought 
at any theatrical store, but many actors prefer 
to make these things with their own hands. For 
this purpose, crépe hair of varying colours is used. 
The coil (it is sold in thin coils at a very low price) 
is first shredded out and warmed for a few minutes 
at gas or fire. Scissors are then employed to cut 
the hair to the approximate shape required, but in 
the case of beards and elaborate whiskers, the final 
trimming should be done after the hair has been 
partly affixed to the face. Moustaches frequently 
look most convincing if applied in two sections, 
with a very small space left in the cleft of the lip. 

A useful thing to remember in applying side 
whiskers is that they must never touch the ears. 
Nature for some excellent reason, no doubt, leaves a 
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tiny space between the ear and the first growth of 
hair ! 

It frequently happens that many actors even after 
years on the stage cannot turn out a successful beard 
or moustache. Those who find themselves in such 
a position would do well invariably to purchase the 
articles ready made. 

The hair is fixed to the face by means of spirit-gum. 
People out for economy sometimes use white hard 
varnish which costs about one-tenth of the price, 
but in small towns this is not always easy to procure. 
The beginner will do best to stick to spirit-gum. 

Any good grease will remove make-up, but soap 
and water should never be employed. Coco-nut oil, 
coco-nut butter, vaseline, cold cream and a dozen 
other simple preparations may be used. The grease 
should be rubbed well into the skin, and the paint 
then removed with a towel. A light powdering of 
the face after the final wash with soap and water 
serves to guard against the chances of catching cold. 


Here are a few final hints :— 


1. Do not adopt traditional make-ups. For 
instance, if you are impersonating a Frenchman, 
don’t give him a fierce moustache and an “ Imperial.” 
Frenchmen nowadays are quite often clean-shaven. 
When they wear hair on their face, it is a moustache 
and beard. Nor is there any necessity to endow 
every Hebrew with an enormous nose and a long black 
or red beard. 
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2. Study make-up in the streets, in the buses, in 
the restaurants, and, above all, if you are touring, 
in market-places where quaint country characters 
assemble. You will get all sorts of amazing sug- 
gestions. The finest make-up the writer ever saw 
was derived from an ancient farmer selling pigs in 
Saffron Walden ! 

3. Rely more on your power of facial expression 
than on any artificial make-up. Dusé never made 
up throughout her career, but obtained all her effects 
by means of face gesture. 

4. Experiment with make-ups. Try one after 
another when you are playing a new part until you 
succeed in finding the most convincing. 

5. Remember (and this is most important) that 
you cannot always get the right impression concerning 
your make-up from your mirror. The dressing-room 
lights and the theatre lights are entirely different. 
However, you can usually secure an approximate 
notion from the looking-glass, and if you can get any 
friend “in front’ to give you his opinion, so much 
the better. 


The beginner who carefully studies this chapter 
will still have an enormous amount to learn before 
he arrives at proficiency in make-up, but the foregoing 
lines may help him to form a good general knowledge 
of what will be required of him before he faces his 
audience. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW TO DRESS ONE’S PARTS 


THE question of costume is a somewhat puzzling 
problem for the average beginner. He does not 
exactly know what he is supposed to provide for 
himself nor what the management will supply. 

Roughly speaking, the arrangement is on the 
following lines :— 

All clothes which can ordinarily be worn in the 
street or in the house, such as lounge suits, evening 
clothes, riding-breeches, golf suits are provided 
by the actor himself. 

All garments which cannot be worn thus, such as 
the costumes in Shakespearean pieces or old comedies, 
etc., are provided by the management. 

But of course these rules are not hard and fast. 
For instance, in all West End theatres ladies’ dresses, 
whether modern or ancient, are paid for by the 
managements concerned. The men provide their 
own modern clothes up to a certain limit. But if 
extra garments are required they are found by the 
theatre people. 

On tour ladies have to provide their own clothes 
in modern plays. 

It may be pointed out, however, that any special 
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modern garment, which happens to be unusual or 
expensive, is nearly always supplied by the manage- 
ment. For instance, an elaborate fur coat. An 
actor on a small salary could hardly be expected 
to invest ten or fifteen guineas in a coat of this 
kind. Nor is he required to do anything of the 
sort. 

In musical plays every article of clothing worn 
by the men and women, including shirts, collars, 
ties, shoes, boots, etc., is supplied by the management. 
This rule applies to West End theatres and to touring 
companies alike. 

Every actor should dress as well as his means will 
allow, no matter how small the part which he presents. 
He cannot be too careful in the choice of the garments 
and in the “‘cut”’ of them. The successful modern 
actor is usually so admirably dressed on the stage 
that many men go to the theatre merely to study his 
appearance. The beginner who presents a poor 
appearance will find that he is not re-engaged for 
the part. 

It will be comforting, however, to those embryo 
players who cannot expect to earn large salaries 
to learn that one can be admirably dressed on the 
stage at a considerably less cost than in ordinary 
society. There are certain theatrical tailors who 
undertake to turn out perfectly cut suits at compara- 
tively low prices. The secret of this process is 
this: that the cloth used, whilst well able to stand 
the strain of a few hours’ wear each night, is of such 
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cheap quality that it could hardly be employed for 
full-time use. 

Again, those actors and actresses who have to 
keep a watchful eye on their exchequers, can often 
pick up remarkably good bargains at second-hand 
stores throughout the country. Liverpool, Glasgow 
and Manchester are admirable hunting-grounds for 
people in search of good and inexpensive garments, 
hats, shoes and other necessary articles. 

A most important point to bear in mind is this: 
stage clothes should never be worn in the street, 
nor street clothes on the stage—in fact some theatrical 
contracts contain a clause forbidding the latter 
practice, but it is frequently disregarded by careless 
players. In a small provincial town nothing looks 
worse than for an actor to be recognized by passing 
people by the garments he is wearing, through their 
identity with the clothes in which he was seen on the 
stage the night previous. 

Care, thought and thoroughness should be devoted 
to the dressing of every part, no matter how small. 
Tiny details often make an enormous difference to 
the general effect. or instance, if a man is playing 
a “tramp” part, he should not be content with a 
mere ragged suit, an old muffler and a dilapidated 
cap. He should add a picturesque and telling effect 
by tieing up his broken-down boots with bits of 
string or an elongated loathsome-looking rag. He 
might, moreover, wear a brown shoe on one foot 
and a black shoe on the other. It is this atten- 
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tion to detail that shows the honest and devoted 
artist. 

And now & word or two concerning the dressing 
of parts in what are called “ costume ’’ pieces, such as 
Shakespearean plays or old comedies. 

In some companies the actor has no choice. The 
wardrobe-mistress gives him his ‘‘ bundle,” and he 
just has to make the best of it. But in other com- 
panies he may select his garments from the costume- 
basket, or may even be sent to a theatrical cos- 
tumier’s to pick out what he requires. 

The costumier’s assistant will afford him a certain 
amount of assistance, but usually not very much. 
The actor who abandons himself entirely to the hands 
of the average assistant rarely presents a good appear- 
ance on the stage. That is why every actor who con- 
templates playing in “costume” repertory should 
devote some time to the study of costume in books 
and in picture-galleries. A few hours spent in the 
National Gallery with a notebook, a pencil and an 
observant eye will prove more valuable than a 
hundred hints from costume-makers. In fact, the 
latter, even when competent to give good advice, 
rarely trouble to do this unless the client is an 
important person. 

A good point to remember is that even when the 
full costume has been achieved, a certain heightening 
of the effect can often be obtained by the addition 
of some trifling article such as a chain round the neck 
or a ring upon the finger. And in connection with 
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rings, let it be remembered that 

be considerably larger than rings worn 

life. Otherwise they will be hardly visible from the 
“front” of the house. ; 

Whilst dealing with rings, let the writer point out 
that such articles should never be worn on the stage 
unless required by the part. One sometimes per- 
ceives a careless actor wearing an expensive ring 
whilst impersonating a “tramp” or a “ footman.” 
That the action is performed through negligence and 
not design is no excuse. 

Young actors new to the work can often get 
valuable hints from their dressing-room companions. 
Moreover, they can stand at the side of the stage 
(when this is permitted) and watch how the experi- 
enced people dress their parts. 

In all London companies and in many touring 
organizations a dresser is provided where costume 
pieces are concerned, but too often the smaller part 
actor finds himself left very much to his own resources. 
In those cases he must rely again on his dressing- 
room comrades. Providing he is a decent fellow, he 
will very rarely have to seek their assistance in vain. 
The majority of actors are only too glad to help, 
advise and generally make life agreeable for each 
other. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW TO STUDY THE ART OF ACTING 


AoTine at its best cannot be taught. No tuition 
will render a man an Irving or a woman a Bernhardt. 
But there are a thousand things that an earnest 
student can acquire either at a good school if he 
can afford to go there or in the rougher school of 
actual experience. 

In a little book of this kind it is of course impossible 
to do more than hint at a few essential things which 
go to make good acting. The student anxious to 
learn the theoretical as well as the practical side 
of his art will do well to read carefully some of the 
volumes on acting to be found in any good library. 
A short list of such books will be found in the 
Appendix. 

In the meantime here are a few important 
suggestions :— 

Acting must APPEAR natural. That does not 
mean that a man must speak his lines and behave 
exactly as he would behave at home or in a friend’s 
house. In order to get the right impression over the 
footlights and into the ears and brains of the audience, 
every intonation, every movement must be to some 
extent heightened, emphasized. How exactly to 
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heighten and emphasize & man must learn 
ence and by watching other people. 

This practice of standing at the side of the stage 
during rehearsals or during the performance is 
perhaps one of the finest methods of studying the 
craft of acting. If one is watching a good artiste 
one perceives what to do; if one is watching a bad 
performer one sees what to Avoip. And this last 
aid is quite as useful as the first. 

An excellent plan is to procure, if possible, a book 
of the entire play and to read over certain scenes 
before one has seen them played by experienced 
performers. The beginner should then try and 
imagine how he would speak the lines and how he 
would play the part in regard to gestures, stage- 
business and so on. Then let him watch the prac- 
tised artistes at rehearsal and see how THEY do it. 
He need not, of course, accept all their actions as 
* gospel,’ if one may use the expression, but he will 
certainly learn some very striking facts. 

Perfect elocution is not absolutely necessary in an 
actor, but his first duty is to make himself heard 
by the audience in the remotest part of the theatre. 
And that is where most embryo players are very 
much at sea. Here is a good suggestion for those 
people who have the terrible habit of dropping 
their voices :— 

Speak every line as if there were a note of interroga- 
tion at the end of it. 

This advice was given by an elderly actor to the 
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writer when he began in the profession, and it proved 
of incaloulable service to him throughout his career. 

The most deadly foe to good acting is self-con- 
sciousness. How can a man be devoting himself to 
his part if he is thinking about himself? Yet this 
fault is by no means the monopoly of young actors— 
many experienced players are self-conscious and that 
is why they never give a really good performance. 

The instant an actor steps on the stage he should 
try to get conviction into his heart, brain and voice. 
Conviction! Conviction! Conviction! There lies 
the secret of the world’s finest acting. 

Forget the audience! Never stop to ask yourself 
if you are pleasing them or boring them? (You 
will discover the latter effect very quickly when you 
begin to hear ominous coughs.) Don’t watch your 
audience! The moment you do this your voice 
will automatically convey the wrong note. 

Visualize! See in your mind the thing of which 
you are speaking! Remember, too, that all acting 
tends to become a mere monotonous repetition of 
words unless the brain is engaged throughout the 
process in dwelling on their significance. 

Dickens once told his biographer that he visualized 
every character of whom he wrote. That is why the 
readers can see those characters as vividly as their 
creator saw them. Exactly the same truth applies 
to the playing of a part. 

Study character everywhere, at home, at your 
hotel or lodgings, in trains, buses, streets. If you 
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encounter @ man with an eccentric and amusing 
manner, endeavour to see exactly wherein the humour 
of him lies, whether it consists of a trick of speech or 
a queer habitual gesture. Then try to reproduce 
those things. Mimicry enters considerably into 
stagecraft, although an excellent mimic may probably 
never make a first-class actor. 

If you happen to have a melodious voice, be careful 
not to fall in love with it. Once let an actor become 
too fond of his own voice, and he will develop man- 
nerisms that will mar his performance. 

If you are playing a small part, do not attempt 
to make it “stand out,’ unless the play requires 
such a result. Many young actors feel flattered 
when their friends tell them after the performance 
that their “ butler’ part or “ footman”’ stood out 
from the other réles. This only proves that the part 
was NOT properly played. The genuine servant is 
self-effacing. 

To stand still on the stage during a long scene— 
do nothing and do it naturally—is by no means an 
easy task. Not many actors—even of the experi- 
enced kind, can listen effectively. Bernhardt, it is 
said, used to listen not merely with her ears, but with 
her eyes, hands and entire body. In fact, so wonder- 
fully did she listen that the audience would often 
turn away their eyes from the player who was speak- 
ing to look upon Bernhardt who was silent ! 

Young actors are frequently in the habit of making 
pauses in their speeches and introducing certain 
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gestures merely for the sake of an effect. Here is a 
good rule to bear in mind :— 

Never make the tiniest pause or the smallest 
gesture unless you have some excellent reason for 
the process. Pauses made merely for “ effect” 
rarely produce any result except failure. Moreover, 
the modern producer regards them with aversion 
and contempt, except in very rare cases. 

A good plan is sometimes to let the gesture anticypate 
the words. I have seen Miss Sara Allgood employ 
this practice with remarkable effect. 

Finally, let it be said that they who read these 
lines must not imagine that the study of acting 
ends when an actor has mastered the contents of all 
the books that have been written on the subject, 
or even when he has played many hundreds of 
parts. The genuine student goes on learning until 
the last curtain falls. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW TO SECURE ENGAGEMENTS 


WE now come to what is perhaps the most important 
part of the purely business side of the actor’s life, 
and certainly the most difficult. 

How is he to secure engagements ? 

There are three leading methods :— 


(a) Through Theatrical Agencies. 

(6) Through advertisements in the Stage journals. 

(c) Through what are called ‘‘ Cards’’ in morning 
newspapers and theatrical organs. 


Let us deal with the agents first. ~ 

The modern theatrical agent, with a few exceptions, 
is quite a decent, reliable person. He makes no 
preliminary charge for booking fees, and contents 
himself with a commission of ten per cent. on the first 
ten weeks of the engagement procured. If the 
engagement does not continue for that length of 
time, the agent merely charges for the weeks actually 
worked. 

Many excellent engagements may be procured 
through good agencies. It is true that some managers 
prefer to arrange with an actor direct, believing 
that they will get him at a lower salary if he has no 

D 
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commission to disburse, but the majority find that 
dealing with agencies saves them a great deal of 
trouble. This is more especially the case when an 
actor is wanted in a hurry through illness or another 
cause. The manager ’phones to the agent to send 
down to the theatre a man for a certain kind of 
part. The entire business may then be concluded 
within an hour. 

The offices of agencies are usually very crowded. 
The actor anxious to interview the officials should 
therefore make a point of arriving at the office as 
early as possible. He will have an advantage over 
the late-comers, and it may be said without hesitation 
that few players are early risers. The “early bird ”’ 
usually stands a much better chance of catching the 
agent on the stairs than the tardy one. In this 
connection it may be added that the offices of agents 
usually open at 10.0 or 10.30 a.m. and close between 
4.0 and 5.0 p.in. 

But how is an entirely unknown actor who has 
not been lucky enough to catch his man on the 
stairs to obtain an interview, asks the novice ? 
Well, there is undoubtedly considerable difficulty 
in this preliminary encounter. An applicant may 
send in his name daily for weeks without any success. 
Patience has to be cultivated. It may mean visiting 
the office morning after morning and remaining till 
the afternoon. But the chance comes at last, and 
then much depends upon the impression formed by 
the embryo actor on the agent’s mind. 
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The interview once secured, the agent enters in 
his book the applicant’s name, address, age, height, 
line of work and salary required. And here let it be 
said that it is a very great mistake to name too low 
a figure. In the first place it gives the agent no 
incentive to work for a man, and managers are apt 
to judge an unknown actor very largely by the 
amount he demands. Details as to salaries will be 
found in another chapter. 

One good point to remember is this. It is abso- 
lutely useless for a man to seek the aid of an agent 
if he is shabbily dressed, unless of course he happen 
to be a person of some standing and well known to the 
agent in question. If the embryo actor has only £5 
left in the world, he could not do better than invest 
it in the smartest clothes, shoes and collars he can 
buy for that sum. It will probably prove the best 
investment of his opening career ! 

Having dealt with the agents, let us consider the 
advertisement method of securing engagements. 

The best engagements are rarely advertised. 
Sometimes, however, quite a good opening may 
be secured thus. The Stage every Thursday and 
the Hra every Wednesday contain a number of 
vacancies. 

In writing to offer his services the actor should 
state :— 


1. Age, height and line of work which he is able 
to undertake. 
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2. The names of similar parts which he has 
played. 

3. Two or more recent references. 

4. Salary required. (To say ‘open to offer,” as 
some timid actors frequently say, is absurd, because 
this gives the manager no idea whatever of what is 
expected, and probably leads him to offer something 
very low.) 

5. A few general remarks concerning appearance, 
voice and capabilities. 


In no case should photographs be sent unless 
specifically demanded, and in such cases a stamped 
envelope for return should invariably be forwarded. 

Where the applicant has had no previous experi- 
ence this letter would of course require some modi- 
fication. An application on the lines of the specimen 
given in Chapter I might be substituted. 

It is possible that the novice may be somewhat 
puzzled by advertisements naming certain “ lines of 
business ”’ that convey nothing to his mind. The 
following facts may therefore be of use :-— 

‘Juvenile Man” signifies the young lover; 
“Heavy Man ”’ is the villain; “‘ Character Man ”’ is 
the actor who impersonates such parts as doctors, 
lawyers, misers, burglars, tramps, and other réles 
respectable or disreputable. The most mysterious 
word of all, “‘ Responsibles,” stands for the all-round 
actor who, whilst ready to play very tiny parts 
such as postmen, policemen, servants and such-like 
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humble persons, can nevertheless assume an important 
role if the occasion should demand his services. 

All this sounds like jargon, and perhaps it is, but 
the writer makes no apology for introducing it, since 
the touring actor is faced with such somewhat old- 
fashioned nomenclature whenever he studies the 
advertisement pages of a theatrical journal. 

The third method of gaining engagements is em- 
ployed, as a rule, only by actors who have already 
secured some reputation. It consists in the inserting 
of “cards’’ (or announcements) in the Daily Tele- 
graph and in the Stage organs. 

Here is a specimen :— 


MR. EVERARD SMITH-JONES. DIsENGaGED for 
Light Comedy or Juvenile Business. Just concluded twenty 
weeks with School for Scandal tour. Write, wire or phone, 
27, ———- Street, W. Telephone No. ; 





If an actor has a permanent address in town, a 
telephone is of very considerable service to him. 
Sometimes it will make all the difference between the 
securing or the losing of an engagement. Many 
managers are impetuous people. If they can rush 
to the ’phone and get hold of a man on the instant, 
they prefer to do this to the slower method of ’phoning 
to an agency. 

In addition to these three leading methods there 
are others of a less formal nature. 

One excellent plan is to watch new productions 
in town. Let the actor out of an engagement see 
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every new play and ask himself whether there is 9 
part which will suit his face and personality. If he 
happen to look like the twin brother of any one 
of the performers in the London production, he is 
half-way on the road to securing the part. For 
nothing delights a touring manager more greatly 
than to obtain for a certain part a player who will 
resemble in every detail of voice, face and manner 
the creator of the part in town. 

The instant the lucky “double” arrives home he 
should sit down and write to the management for 
an interview. The mere fact that he states his 
remarkable likeness to the performer whom he has 
just seen will most probably secure him not only a 
speedy appointment, but the engagement as well. 

Again, engagements may sometimes be secured 
by keeping in touch with a large circle of stage- 
acquaintances. It happens on occasions that an 
actor seeking a part gathers from the management 
that somebody is required for another réle. If he 
is a good-natured person he immediately sends along 
the information to the chum whom he thinks the 
part will suit. (Several of the best engagements 
secured by the writer came to him in this fashion.) 

Let us end this chapter with a note of warning. 
The young actor will sometimes be told by men who 
should know better that “all the best shops” 
(““shop’’ is stage slang for “‘engagement’’) are 
gained by sojourning in refreshment saloons and over- 
hearing the latest news. This is an utterly misleading 
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statement. Once in a while a good engagement may 
be secured thus, but the man who relies on this 
method will usually find himself at the end of the 
month with naught to show for his efforts but a long 
drink-bill and a very humiliating disillusion. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW TO STAGE-MANAGE 


Every actor should make a point of learning some- 
thing about stage-management. It frequently 
happens that a player stands a much better chance 
of securing a good engagement if he can help with 
the stage than if he merely offer to play parts. More- 
over, he will earn a considerably bigger salary. 

Even as the editor of a newspaper is responsible 
for every paragraph in his journal, so is the stage- 
manager responsible for everything behind the 
scenes. Artistes, carpenters, stage-hands, electricians, 
property-masters—all of them take their orders from 
this official. 

At the opening rehearsal the stage-manager and 
his assistant have to “set’”’ the stage with the 
necessary chairs and tables. He has then to sit at 
what is called the ““ prompt ” table beside the producer 
and hold the book or “‘script”’ of the play during 
the progress of the repetition. 

He must have a pencil ready to jot down any 
remarks or suggestions made by the producer. 
When the latter is absent he has to conduct the 
rehearsal himself. 

Long before the opening night he has to prepare 
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r superintend the preparation of a complete list of 
he properties required in the play. This may run 
o many printed pages. He arranges for the hire 
f stage furniture, the lighting of the stage, the setting 
if the scenery. Both before the production and 
fter it he is the busiest man in the theatre. 

In town a stage-manager has several assistants, 
ind the beginner who has secured an engagement 
it the West End could not do better than volunteer 
or the post of A.S.M. (Assistant Stage-Manager) if 
1e wish to learn the details of the work. 

In most touring companies A.S.M.’s are chosen 
rom the ranks of zealous beginners. The duties of 
he A.S.M. usually include :— 

Calling the acts and sometimes the chief performers. 

Writing out property plots, lighting plots and scene 
lots to send on to the next town to be visited. 

Entering up the names and lodgings of the company. 

In “ costume ”’ plays, where no wardrobe-mistress 
3 travelled, dispensing the various garments to the 
rtistes and collecting them after the performance. 

Ringing up and ringing down the curtain if the 
tage-manager is not available for the work. 

Superintending the arrival of the touring scenery 
it the theatre, and the departure of the same at the 
md of the week, and of course a number of things 
vhich the stage-manager may be too busy to perform 
limself. 

All the duties mentioned above are simple enough, 
ind indeed mechanical with the exception of one, 
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viz. the ringing down of the curtain. This is a very 
subtle and difficult process on certain occasions. 

It is perfectly easy when the play is going badly 
and ‘only one curtain is taken. But when there is 
great enthusiasm, the man who is ringing down has 
to judge exactly how many curtains he may manip- 
ulate without underdoing or overdoing the process. 
This is a thing that cannot be taught. The ringer- 
down has to rely on his own judgment, and feel 
the necessity or otherwise of continuing the process. 

Moreover (and this is a vital point), if a number 
of curtains are to be successfully taken, the curtain 
must not be allowed to remain down too long between 
each rise and fall. In fact the flies bell must be 
kept ringing practically all the time, so that no 
sooner has the curtain touched the stage than it is 
up again. 

Every theatre contains in what is called the 
“‘ prompt ”’ corner (in former days the left-hand side 
of the stage, but nowadays either side) a switchboard 
controlled by an electrician and a number of bells. 
The stage-manager or assistant must be in that 
corner as much as possible, nor must he allow other 
people to stand there. 

The principal bells employed are :— 

1. Flies Bell, for the curtain and for those scenes 
which have to be raised, technically called ‘‘ cloths.” 

2. Electrician Bell. To indicate ‘‘ black-outs,” 
that is, when the stage has to be completely 
darkened, 
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3. House-lights Bell. To control the lights in the 
wuditorium. 

4. Saloon Bell. To indicate to the people in the 
aloons when an act is about to begin. 

All these bells are worked by the stage-manager or 
he assistant stage-manager. 

Stage-management also includes the posting on 
he notice board of all arrangements for rehearsals 
nd other fixtures connected with the purely dramatic 
ide of the work. Notices concerning trains, travel- 
ng, salaries, etc., are left entirely to the Business 
fanager. 

Every evening before the curtain rises on each 
ct the stage-manager must carefully inspect the 
cene to ascertain that no property is missing from 
s place. The absence of one apparently trivial 
roperty may come near to wrecking an important 
ituation. 

The instant the curtain falls, if a change of scene 
as to be made, he and his assistant must be on the 
oot, superintending the stage-hands as they run 
1e “ flats’? to and fro. He must then flash a keen 
ye over the stage-lights and ascertain that every 
andard and bunch-light is properly stationed. 
therwise, when a door is suddenly opened, Cimmerian 
arkness may greet the audience instead of the glow 
‘ the summer morning that is required. 

The putting out of dressing-rooms is another 
aportant duty of a touring stage-manager. On 
onday morning, when he arrives at the theatre, 
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he must carefully go through the rooms, allotting 
them according to the artistic rank of the performers. 
Thus the leading man and lady are usually given 
rooms as near to the stage as possible. It may be 
added that this dressing-room allotment is rather a 
delicate business. Actors and actresses are sensitive 
people, and often inclined to stand on their dignity. 
If they think that the rooms allotted to them are 
not sufficiently in keeping with their rank they 
sometimes complain rather emphatically. That is 
why the stage-manager must cultivate tact as one 
of his leading qualifications. 

Finally it may be said that of course no handbook 
can teach all the details of a good stage-manager’s 
work. But they are well worth learning in the actual 
school of experience. Nor will the learner have any 
cause to regret his labours, for the really clever and 
capable man will find his intervals of unemployment 
far, far less rare than the actor who has only his 
acting upon which to rely. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONTRACTS, SALARIES AND KINDRED 
MATTERS 


VERY actor should make a point of insisting on a 
yntract. There are a few touring managements 
ho are slack in these matters. They engage a 
ian verbally, not even handing him a letter 
ating the terms of the engagement. 

There are two forms of contract accepted by the 
rge body of managers including The Society of 
Test End Managers, the Theatrical Managers’ 
ssociation and the Touring Managers’ Association. 
The first contract is for London; the second is for 
uur in Great Britain, Ireland, the Isle of Man and 
1e Channel Islands. 

London engagements are usually for the run of the 
iece, but are subject to a fortnight’s notice on either 
de. Touring engagements are for the tour, but are 
so subject to the same notice. 

The rules laid down in both contracts are on the 
hole fair and moderate. Unless an actor is lazy, 
competent or guilty of bad behaviour, he will not 
id the regulations press heavily upon him. 

A minimum salary of £3 per week has been fixed 
7 the Associations mentioned above. This amount 
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may appear small, but it compares very favourably 
with the meagre minimum so often paid in days 
by no means remote. And when one remembers 
that an actor may be on the stage only five minutes 
each evening, the salary of £3 per week cannot be 
regarded as altogether inadequate. 

London salaries begin at the £3 minimum and 
may rise to almost any dimension. There are several 
artistes to-day earning from £150 to £200 per week. 
The average rate, however, would probably be from 
£6 to £25. 

Touring salaries start at the minimum £3, but 
rarely travel beyond £10 or £15, except in the case 
of musical plays where a higher standard prevails 
throughout. Here and there a recognized provincial 
star may earn a8 much as £20 or even £25, but these 
cases are very exceptional indeed. The average 
touring salary runs from £4 to £8 per week. 

These figures must not be regarded as exact or 
as final. The whole question of salaries is so vague 
-——so much depends upon the management and the 
artiste concerned—that only a very bold writer 
would venture to dogmatize too pointedly on the 
subject. 

Now about matinée remuneration. In the majority 
of London theatres two matinées are given free. 
All extra matinées are remunerated at the rate of 
one-eighth of the performer’s weekly salary. In 
touring companies only one matinée is given free. 
Extra matinées are remunerated as follows :— 
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For artistes receiving up to £4 per week, one- 
seventh of the week’s salary. 

For artistes receiving over £4 per week, one-twelfth 
of the week’s salary. 

The question of payments for rehearsals is a 
somewhat intricate one, and readers are referred to 
the Standard Contracts mentioned above. These 
contracts can be inspected any day at the offices 
of the Actors’ Association and the Stage Guild. 
But whilst these agreements certainly provide for 
rehearsal payments, in practice, unfortunately, the 
thing does not always work out “ according to plan.” 
Roughly speaking, in too many cases, there is no 
remuneration unless the rehearsal period continue 
for more than two weeks. Then it is sometimes at the 
rate of 10s. per day. 

Performers in Repertory Companies in the pro- 
vinces come under exactly the same rules as touring 
artistes in regard to salaries and matinée remuneration. 

All touring fares are paid by the management, but 
if an artiste travels to a certain town to join a com- 
pany he may be required to pay his own fare. How- 
ever, most managers are willing to compromise on 
this point, and in some cases to pay the entire amount 
or at least a proportion thereof. 

As regards luggage each person is allowed to 
travel with a basket or trunk not exceeding in weight 
100 lbs. between theatre and theatre, but if he desire 
the luggage conveyed to his hotel or lodging, this is 
done at his own expense. 
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A word now as to twice-nightly performances. 
In many towns, nowadays, the local musio hall is 
frequently used as a theatre, and the play has then 
to be given twice a night with certain “cuts.’”’ An 
addition of 20 per cent. on the weekly salary is 
paid for these performances. Sometimes, however, 
an artiste is engaged on a salary which presumes a 
twice-nightly arrangement, and then, of course, there 
is no addition whatever. 

The old rule of “No play, no pay”’ still holds 
good to a great extent. If, for some reason beyond 
the control of the management, the theatre has to 
be closed for one or more nights, the artiste cannot 
claim salary for those occasions. Equally, if a 
performer is absent through illness or other un- 
avoidable cause, he is not entitled to any salary 
whatever. But here again the arrangements depend 
very much on the individual managements. The 
more generous kind will frequently pay an artiste 
absent for a few nights through sickness, and will 
not deduct salaries for nights when the theatre is 
closed. But one is bound to admit that these 
people are not in the majority ! 

One cannot conclude this chapter more fitly than 
with a reference to the splendid pioneer work done 
for the standardization and improvement of contracts 
by the late Sydney Valentine, formerly President 
of the Actors’ Association, and Mr. Alfred Lugg, the 
Secretary. To those gentlemen and to the efforts of 
the Association as a whole actors and actresses owe 
an enormous debt. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW TO GET KNOWN 


THERE are so many people in the theatrical pro- 
fession that the young actor who desires to gain a 
prominent position must work strenuously quite 
apart from his stage labour at night. 

He must get known ! 

His first step after gaining some preliminary 
experience should be to join one of the play-producing 
societies that are now fairly numerous in London and 
several big cities. These societies usually present 
their plays on Sunday evenings. The ordinary work 
of the actor is therefore not interrupted. 

If a young player possesses any genuine talent, he 
will get an excellent chance to display it. Moreover, 
the Press take a huge interest in these Sunday shows, 
and are never slow in picking out an actor who shows 
unusual ability. More than one well-known player 
now earning a big salary got his first “‘ push-off ” at a 
Sunday evening performance. 

The subscription to these societies is small— 
sometimes almost a nominal sum—and in addition 
to enhancing his position the actor has the advantage 
of meeting many of the most important people in 
the profession. 

E 
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The young actor anxious to get known should 
join a club where Press people occasionally go, and 
cultivate their acquaintance. It is true that in an 
earlier chapter the writer did not recommend that 
young men should hang about clubs in order to 
procure engagements, but there is a decided difference 
between “slacking ’’ and “ lounging ”’ and the eager 
cultivation of potentially useful critics. Nor is there 
any suggestion of “ log-rolling ”’ in this paragraph, or 
bribery. The writer merely points out that if an actor 
is a clever actor there is no reason why his Press 
acquaintances should not say so in sundry para- 
graphs ; and every paragraph, small or large, helps 
to aid in the building up of a reputation. 

Another method (if he can afford it) is to have a 
‘card ”’ in the Daily Telegraph and the stage journals 
every week, whether he is disengaged or not. An 
occasional “ card ”’ is of practically no use whatever, 
except, of course, when it is inserted for the purpose 
of securing work. But as an end to publicity the 
practice must be consistent and constant. 

Then there are the Sunday evening concerts at 
the Palladium, the Alhambra and other theatres. 
If the young player happen to be a good reciter 
he may sometimes secure an engagement at these 
entertainments, and, in addition to a quite decent 
fee, he will secure a very considerable amount of 
publicity. 

Social qualities are useful as they are useful in 
other professions. If a young actor can play golf 
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and bridge with some success he will find many 
doors open to him, and quite a number of hosts and 
hostesses who will help him to gain the acquaintance 
of useful and influential folk. For there is no doubt 
whatever that the right sort of influence is one of 
the most potent factors in an actor’s journey towards 
SUCCESS. 

Perhaps, however, the best means of all, and cer- 
tainly the most satisfactory to a good artist, is by 
way of constant work. It is a good plan for an 
actor in his early stages to refuse no engagement, 
no matter how small. In this way, not only is his 
income maintained, but he is in the eyes of the play- 
going public through the medium of programmes 
and play-bills from one season to another. 

Finally, a word about ‘“ charity matinées.’’ These, 
of course, are never remunerated, but they serve 
as a means of publicity, and a chance to appear at 
such performances should never be missed by the 
ambitious young actor. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONCERNING REPERTORY COMPANIES 


Every actor at the outset of his career should 
endeavour to spend a few months or a couple of 
years in a first-class Repertory Company. Unfor- 
tunately the number of these organizations is not 
great, nor is the pay very cften on a high scale. 
But the experience gained is more than an offset to 
the meagreness of the remuneration. 

The prin-ipal Repe-tory Companics are at Liver- 
pool (| The Playhouse ’’), Birmingham, Bristol, Not- 
tingham, Brighton. In Londv. there are the 
“* Everyman ” at Hampstead, the “‘Q”’ Theatre at 
Kew, and the Barnes Theatre s+ Barnes. There is 
also the famous “‘ Old Vic ”’ in South London. 

In addition ther. arc scativered throughout the 
counti v thes tres what are called ‘‘ Stock ’’ Companies, 
but these are on a somewhat lower plane as regards 
the quality of the plays presented. Melodrama 
frequently holds the high place in these urganizations. 
Whilst all kinds of experience are useful, the embryo 
actor would not be well advised to spend more than 
one season engaged on such work. It tends to 
demoralize his style ; and indeed many of the better- 
class managements in town will have nothing to say 
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o & man who comes to them wih a long experience 
no melodrama. 

Considerable versatility is an absolute necessity for 
he performer in repertory work. One week he may 
re required to present a youth of nineteen, next 
veek a broken-down fossil of ninety! He must be 
eady to go on for Bond Street loungers in gorgeous 
lothes and for loathsome tramps in rags. Some- 
imes an actor with a certain reputation is engaged 
or a special line of parts, but, unless this fact is 
“ranged in the contract, he has to play any part 
lotted to him. Moreover, if he is a small-part 
uan and tue cast happen to be a iong one, he may 
required to undertake two, three or even four 
divs in the same play. 

A good constitution is needed for this class of 
vork. Rehearsals are held daily, week after week, 
nd somctimes they continue till within an hour of 
he rising of the curtain for the night’s performance. 
In matinée days one may start rehearsing at 
J.0 a.m., break off for a hurried lunch at 1.30 p.m., 
ush into one’s stage clothes, play the matinée, snatch 

hasty tea-dinner and then return to the theatre 
or the evening show. In fact many repertory 
layers ofte: say that they “ live in the theatre.” 

Nevertheless, an artiste who loves his work finds 
is finest scope and his dearest enjoyment within 
he theatre walls. Moreover, the frequent change of 
rogramme robs the labour of the monotony that 
ttaches to a long run. 
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Every actor who joins a repertory organization 
should possess a moderately extensive wardrobe 
and a number of good wigs. As stated in another 
chapter, the management is supposed to provide only 
such garments as are not available for ordinary 
everyday life. 

A word about Shakespearean repertory. A man 
may climb the heights of stage success without ever 
having played a Shakespearean part. Such experi- 
ence is not an absolute necessity. But every actor 
should endeavour to secure at least one Shakespearean 
season. Unless he be a very dull and unresponsive 
person, the experience will prove one of the most 
enduring and most beautiful of his career. The actor 
who has played in Shakespeare gets to know him 
and love him in a fashion never achieved by the 
student in the library or the spectator in the theatre ! 


CHAPTER XII 


FIRST-NIGHTS 


FIRST-NIGHTS are the everlasting terror of the actor 
—young, middle-aged, old. A famous player once 
told the writer that whenever he went down to play 
a first-night he felt like a man going to execution ! 

How should the actor behave on a first-night ? 

He should get down to the theatre early, but Nor 
too early. If he is made up ready to begin an hour 
before the performance, his ordeal of waiting is 
terribly heightened. He should estimate the time 
consumed in dressing and make-up, and then leave 
himself with twenty minutes in hand for possible 
emergencies. 

On his dressing-place he should affix a sheet of 
paper containing a list of the varied “ props ’’ which 
he will require in each scene and act. ‘“‘ Props”’ it 
may be explained are those articles which the actor 
uses during the performance—a revolver, a letter, a 
pocket-book, a cigar-case or a bundle of bank-notes, 
or indeed any portable property. 

How is he to obtain these “ props ”’ ? 

In two ways: Either from the Property Master 
in what is called the Property Room of the theatre 
that usually adjoins the stage, or from the stage- 
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manager or his assistant. When the articles are 
secured the actor should not lose sight of them during 
the evening. 

His next move should be to take a rapid run 
through his part. (But this does not mean that 
he is to continue repeating the lines over and over 
again. Nothing could render a man more nervous 
and jumpy than this process.) Then having swiftly 
read over the part, let him put it in his pocket (if 
he has one) and not worry any further until the 
curtain rises. 

Many actors take stimulants on a first-night to 
give them courage. Whilst the writer inclines to 
the view that perhaps one moderate libation may 
sometimes be of great service, he would strongly 
deprecate any prolonged drinking. The tendency of 
such excess is to drive the words of the part clean 
out of a man’s head, and to confuse his entrances 
and exits. 

In theatres where there is no dresser to look after 
the garments an actor should be very careful to 
lay out his various changes neatly and methodically, 
so that he may not be hunting for missing coats, 
collars and ties between the acts. On a first-night 
he needs all his wits concentrated on the playing 
of his part. 

A word about dressing-room amenities. Some 
players, either through bravado or sheer nervousness, 
will whistle or hum on these occasions. Whistling 
is regarded with superstitious horror by some actors. 
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They fancy it will bring bad luck to the play. But 
whether one’s dressing-room companions be super- 
stitious or not, the nerve-racking process should be 
avoided on first-nights if not at all times. 

A word as to what the actor should do who finds 
himself suddenly ‘‘ stuck ” for words (called in stage- 
language “drying-up’’). In London theatres there 
is always a prompter, and very frequently in provin- 
cial theatres, but Not always. The stage-manager 
or his assistant who usually does this work may 
be somewhere else. In that event the man who is at 
a loss for the next words should try and say some- 
thing, no matter whether that something is appro- 
priate or not. But if he cannot improvise on the 
instant he will do well to say nothing at all and to 
let someone else take up the running. If he is 
acting with experienced people they will rush to 
his rescue. In fact, so cleverly is this aid sometimes 
given, that the audience never suspects that anything 
wrong has happened. 

Finally (and this is important) a suggestion as to 
how the actor should spend the day that precedes 
the first-night ordeal. If there is no rehearsal, he 
should get out into the country, or undertake some 
recreation or task that will give his mind as much 
relief as possible from the coming strain. His per- 
formance at night will probably be ten times better 
for the complete change and rest. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HOW TO ARRANGE ROOMS ON TOUR 


Actors who cannot afford hotels usually go to 
theatrical lodgings. In every town of any import- 
ance there are people who let rooms almost exclu- 
sively to theatrical folk. Attendance, cooking and 
even fires are frequently included in the terms, which 
in most cases are quite reasonable. 

A list of theatrical lodgings can be obtained from 
any stage publishing firm. Samuel French, Limited, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., publish quite a 
good list of this kind. Moreover, the Actors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Actors’ Church Union has each its 
own list. The rooms recommended in all these 
guides can usually be relied upon in every respect. 

Again, the Jandladies sometimes send their cards 
{o the provincial theatres. The cards are left in 
the letter-rack for inspection, or if an actor wishes 
to settle rooms in a hurry, a postcard to the Resident 
stage-manager of the local theatre will often secure 
him a good address. 

Rooms should always be fixed in advance if 
possible. Sunday train journeys are frequently 
fearsome thing:—with long, long waits at junctions. 
To arrive at a town after midnight, in pouring rain, 
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to pace the streets seeking lodgings, to face the 
indignation of a hastily roused landlady—these are 
the prospects of the tardy player who leaves the 
fixing of his abode to the last moment. 

Theatrical rooms have special comforts. For 
instance, there is very rarely any objection to late 
suppers. Moreover, the woman of the house will 
often undertake all sorts of small domestic commis- 
sions for her guests, asking no reward beyond a 
farewell greeting in the “ Visitors’ Book ”’ on Sunday 
morning. 

Certain small hotels also offer special accommoda- 
tion to touring players. They will put up a theatrical 
visitor at an inclusive sum—in most cases fairly 
moderate. The average actor, however, usually 
prefers lodgings, because he can order what he likes 
to eat and secure greater privacy. 

Lodgings often make all the difference between 
a pleasant and a highly disagreeable week. The actor 
should therefore exercise care and discretion in 
choosing his rooms. It is a good plan to keep a list 
of the lodgings which one has found especially 
comfortable. 


CHAPTER XIV 


MUSICAL PLAYS, REVUES, PANTOMIMES 
AND UNDERSTUDIES 


THE actor in musical plays is usually supposed to 
have a good singing voice, but not always. Certain 
parts may be played by people who cannot sing a 
note. Nevertheless, the young player anxious to 
make a beginning in this class of play must know 
something of singing, for he usually starts in the 
chorus. 

The best plan is to write for a voice-trial. If this 
test is satisfactorily passed, the applicant’s name 
goes down on the book. He is engaged straight away 
for tour, or he is sent for when a vacancy occurs. 

Salaries in musical pieces are on a somewhat 
higher plane than in other regions. In all other 
respects there is nothing distinctive about the 
internal arrangements, and what has been written 
about plays in general applies to musical pieces. 

Pantomime engagements need merely a passing 
reference here, because the majority of the people 
concerned belong to the variety profession, a branch 
which is not treated in this little volume. It requires 
a book to itself. It may be said, however, that 
occasionally a really clever performer from the 
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theatrical stage secures a good pantomime engage- 
ment. Such engagements are worth the having, for 
they are very highly paid. 

Revue artistes in town are usually recruited from 
people accustomed to musical plays. Touring revues 
rely almost entirely on variety performers. 

The salaries in revue vary very greatly. In the 
higher-class productions the pay is considerably 
better than that given for serious work, but in the 
lower-class organizations it is very low indeed, except 
in the case of one or two important people. 

And now a word concerning understudies. 

In London theatres an actor is often engaged to 
play a small part and understudy an elaborate one. 
His salary includes both duties. In addition there 
are in many theatres “outside’’ understudies. 
These people receive fixed salaries whether they are 
called upon to perform or not. 

The outside understudy is supposed to report at. 
the theatre every evening and matinée half an hour 
before the rise of the curtain, and to remain in the 
house until the conclusion of the first act. He is 
then free to go if he is not wanted, but is required 
to leave his subsequent whereabouts within reach 
of a speedy summons by ’phone or messenger. 

On the other hand, in touring companies, all the 
understudying is performed by the existing members. 
Sometimes a spare man is engaged to help with the 
business management and understudy all the parts ! 

The young actor should certainly lose no oppor- 
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tunity of securing as much understudy work as he 
can contrive. Not only does it afford him good prac- 
tice in his art, but it may sometimes give him a 
chance to show what he can do—a chance which in 
the ordinary course might not arrive for years. 
More than one player now doing brilliant things in 
the theatre has owed his start to the night when he 
was lucky enough to be called on to understudy a 
principal. 

These cases, of course, are rare (except in fiction), 
but even when there is no chance of such success 
understudying is well worth while. The man who 
secures a reputation as a careful and conscientious 
understudy possesses far greater possibilities in the 
direction of engagements than the man who regards 
such work with indifference or contempt. 

And quite a lot of actors do ! 


CHAPTER XV 


A LAST LOOK ROUND 


We have now seen something of the technical side of 
the actor’s profession, and something of the business 
aspects. Let us devote this last chapter to the con- 
sideration of the player’s life as a whole. 

What are its chief advantages and disadvantages ? 

Let us take the disadvantages first, so that we may 
end on an optimistic note. 

The precariousness of the actor’s income has become 
a notorious fact. Even when a player has made 
a certain position he may remain many months 
without work. This vagueness of income is the chief 
disadvantage, but it may be overcome to some extent 
by the actor trying to find another “string to his 
bow.” If he can write or paint or do occasional 
clerical work, so much the better. Quite a number of 
touring actors fill in the intervals of unemployment 
with fairly lucrative work. 

The second disadvantage in the case of those men 
who spend their lives journeying from town to 
town is the absence of any genuine domesticity. 
The tauring actor has no real home. Married men 
often have to leave their wives in a remote town 
whilst they fill an engagement hundreds of miles 
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distant. Even when both husband and wife are 
in the profession they cannot always fix what are 
called ‘‘ joint’ engagements. Two homes have to 
be maintained sometimes on a single salary. 

The third disadvantage is of another kind. Unless 
an actor has a decidedly strong character he tends 
to grow slack and lethargic owing to the extreme 
briefness of his hours of work. He has the whole 
day to himself; too often he does not know what 
to do. The sensible man plays golf, reads, writes, 
cycles, walks. The less sensible drifts into club 
lounging or worse. 

So much for the disadvantages. Now for the 
brighter side of things. 

The actor, if he loves his art, is engaged in 
work which he enjoys. How many men can say 
this? And when a player makes a success the 
applause that greets him is more direct, more per- 
sonal than the applause that comes to men in other 
regions of art. 

Again, the actor travels, and sometimes travels 
a great deal. All his expenses are paid; he is not 
bothered with details of luggage, tickets, and the 
other minor annoyances of them that voyage afar. 
Indeed, a millionaire equipped with a first-class 
courier could hardly travel with less personal worry 
than the lucky actor. 

Another enormous advantage is the complete 
absence of anxiety when once a part has been secured 
and the opening night ordeal successfully overcome. 
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A play may then run for hundreds of nights, and the 
actor has nothing to do but go down to the theatre, 
play his réle and pocket his salary. The daily 
annoyances and anxieties that come to the business 
man, the author, the engineer, indeed to people in 
most of the callings of life, leave him practically 
untouched. 

On tour the actor often receives hospitality from 
people utterly unknown to him, who have seen and 
admired his performance. And, if he be interested in 
industrial things, he will find that factories, cotton- 
mills, coal-mines, breweries and a dozen other places 
are ready to receive him as a visitor. Local golf 
clubs will welcome him—in many cases he will be 
able to get a week’s play at practically no outlay 
whatever. 

These, then, are the principal advantages of a 
stage career. There are others which the actor will 
readily discover as he travels the touring road or 
treads the stages of London theatres. 

A word now as to distant foreign travel. Voyages 
which necessitate a very prolonged absence from 
England should be undertaken only by those men 
who have made practically no reputation whatever, 
or by those who have gained so huge a fame that they 
can afford to be away for many months without the 
risk of being forgotten. 

The intermediate man—the player who is just 
beginning to make a London reputation—should 
NEVER leave London. Let him be absent only a few 

BE 
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months and he may have considerable difficulty in 
regaining his status. The profession is so crowded— 
so many new people are always springing up—that the 
actor who is missing for any length of time is too 
easily forgotten. 

On the other hand, when a man has reached the 
position of a Du Maurier, a Cyril Maude, or an Ainley, 
he can go away for many months or even years and 
return to his original prominent state the moment he 
sets foot in England. The Press will be waiting to 
greet him, and the public will most probably make a 
greater fuss of him than ever. 

And now for a piece of advice which the writer 
has weighed long and carefully before offering it to 
those who read these lines. Here it is :— 

If, after (say) seven or eight years’ work in the pro- 
fession, you find that you have never risen above a 
very small salary and have not gained any kind of 
reputation for first-class work, then abandon the 
theatrical calling whilst you are still young enough 
and energetic enough to undertake some other occu- 
pation. Omitting special and exceptional cases where 
men have been handicapped by weak health or by a 
run of evil fortune, if a man has not “ made good ”’ 
to some extent in seven years, he will hardly do very 
much better in the future. 

But if, on the other hand, your salary, though 
not large, has steadily increased, if you find that 
managements re-engage you and that the more re- 
sponsible newspapers praise your performances, then 
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hold on with all the tenacity that you can summon. 
The road may be hard to travel, but, given 
patience, courage and faith, you will most surely 
find success awaiting you with open hands at 
the journey’s end. 


APPENDIX 


PRINCIPAL DRAMATIC AND ELOCUTION SCHOOLS 


Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

Ben Greet Academy of Acting, 3, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 

Rosina Filippi’s School, 194, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 2. 

Kate Rorke’s School, 60, Paddington Street, W. 

John Duxbury’s School, 41, Woburn Square, W.C. 1. 

Chas. Seymour’s Dramatic Classes, 401, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Lady Benson’s School (Pembroke Hall). Apply for partiou- 
"lars to 1, Scarsdale Villas, W. 8. 


N.B.—Special Classes in these subjects are also held at 
Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


The Guildhall School of Music, John Carpenter Street, E.C. 

The Polytechnic Institute, Lower Regent Street, W. 

Central School of Speech-Training and Dramatic Art, Royal 
Albert Hall, W. 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS 


Garrick Club. 
Eccentric Club. 
Savage Club. 
Green Room Club. 
The Actors’ Club. 
Yorick Club. 


N.B.—The ‘‘ Rehearsal” Club, at 29, Leicester Square, 
W.C., is for ladies only. It is chiefly designed for 
the use of small-part actresses and chorus-ladies during 
the rehearsal intervals and between matinde and evening 
performances. 
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PLAY-PRODUCING SOCIETIES 


Incorporated Stage Society, 36, Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 
The Pheenix Society, 36, Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 

The Pioneer Players, 31, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 

The Repertory Players, 50, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 2. 

The Fellowship of Players, 23, Gerrard Street, W.C. 1. 

The Play Actors’ Society, 42, Cranbourne Street, W.C. 2. 
The Interlude Players, The Three Arts Club, N.W. 1. 


BENEVOLENT FUNDS 


The Royal General Theatrical Fund, 13, Henrietta Street, 
W.C. 2. 

Actors’ Benevolent Fund, 8, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

King George’s Pension Fund for Actors, His Majesty’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, W. 

The Actors’ Orphanage. Offices, 3, Middle Temple Lane, 
E.C 4. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The Actors’ Stage Guild, Trafalgar House, Great Newport 
Street, W.C. 2. 
The Actors’ Association, 50, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 2. 


BOOKS ON ACTING AND ELOCUTION 


CaLVERT (Louis): Problems of the Actor. Simpkin, 7s. net. 

SUTHERLAND, A. C.: Dramatic LElocution and Action 
Collingridge, 7s. net. 

Hornsiow (Arthur): Training for the Stage. Lippincott, 
5s. net. 

HamitTon C.: Studies in Stage Craft. Richards, 5s. net. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Actors’ Church Union, 28, Soho Square, W. 1. 
Catholic Stage Guild, 1-3, Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


